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k „„„ that comradeship means much cheerful give-and-take, 
chaff, help, unsparing criticism ; if need be, the taking or 
giving of serious reproof, loyalty each to each, plucky and 
faithful leading, staunch following, truth-speaking, the power to 
see others put 0 first without chagrin, and to bear advancement 
without conceit. Here, too, are calls foi attention, labour, love 
and reverence ; but, again, pains aie swallowed up in delight. 

One more point. We are steadfast to the affinities we take 
hold of, till death do us part, or longer. And here let me say 
a word as to the “advantages” (?) which London offers in the 
way of masters and special classes. I think it is most often 
the still pool which the angel comes down to trouble : a steady 
unruffled course of work without so-called advantages lends 
itself best to that “troubling” of the angel — the striking upon 
us of what Coleridge calls “the Captain Idea,” which initiates 
a tie of affinity. 

Neither The Prelude nor Prceterita lends itself to the study of 
the highest Relationship, the profoundest Intimacy, which awaits 
the soul of man. I think I cannot do better than close this too 
long paper with an extract from a little book* which tells the 
spiritual history of Brother Lawrence, a lay Brother among the 
bare-footed Carmelites, at Paris, in the seventeenth century. 


e " rst dme f saw Brother Lawrence was upon the 3rd of August 
He told me that God had done him a singular favour in his con 
version at the age of eighteen. That in the winter, seeing a tree strippec 
eaves, and considering that within a little time the leaves would b( 
lif n D aft . 6 5 that tbe flower and fruit appear, he received a higl 
effarpa f * if° V1 eDCG and Power °f God, which has never since beer 
world ana'u- 'f, T L Ihat tl “ s view had perfectly set him loose from the 
r e ther^ v!? ' n him . SUCh a love for God - that he could not tell 
That he had n ‘"“eased in about forty years that he had lived since 

a great awkward ^ the Usurer, a " d that he Wa£ 

berecdve^r ^ Wh ° br ° ke ev ^ything. That he had desired tc 

his awkwardness TnTTh^ f th ‘ nk ‘ ng he would there be made to smart for 

sacrifice to God his life with ^ Sh ° Uld commit - and s0 he should 

him, he having met with nothin P Gasures : hyit that God had disappointed 
That with him the cet- 1 ' ^ but satisfaction in that state . . . ■ 

that he retired to Drav * meS a- pra ^ er were not different from other times ; 
he did not want such ^et^ l ° tbe d ' rect ‘ ons of his Superior, but that 
business ffid n“ d5S hta?” 6 r’ T ^ for il ’ because his £ reatCSt 
or pleasures of tSrwor ? ^ • That the greatest pains 

experienced of both kind ■ 001 t0 be com pared with what he had 

— ^ kmds ln a s P»ritua l_state ; so that he was careful for 

* The Secret of the Presence of God. Masters. 
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de,i ' ine bu T t h 7h 0 , n 'i' T s 1, G “ d ’ ““ 
of , Divi " e g; ““ 

hand • w u C ’ - When he had business to do, he did not think of it before- 

all fhat was fit"/ T ^ l ° d ° U he f ° Und in G ° d ’ as in a clear 
anticinltw n! K ™ r 0 d0 ' That of late he had acted thus > without 
it in hR a flv re bef ° re the ex P enence above mentioned he had used 
thoncrht nfr’ rS a vhea outward business diverted him a little from the 
, ^ . 0 , a resh remembrance coming from God invested his soul, 

nd so inflamed and transported him that it was difficult for him to contain 
lmse , t at he was more united to God in his outward employments than 
when he left them for devotion in retirement.” 


“ I want,— am made for,— and must have a God, 

Ere I can be aught, do aught; — no mere Name 
Want, but the True Thing, with what proves its truth, — 
To wit, a relation from that Thing to me 
Touching from head to foot : —which Touch I feel, 

And with it take the rest, this Life of Ours!” 
Browning. 


It was thought well that this paper, forming as it did the 
introduction to the whole Conference, should not be discussed 
by itself. 


The Earl of Aberdeen then took the chair, and in 
referring to the fact that the Conference had been opened by 
no formal ceremony or speech, said that this might be taken 
as only a symbol of the practical nature of the P.N.E.U. Its 
members were in earnest, bound by ties of sympathy and 
unity of purpose. The Countess of Aberdeen, for whom it 
was a pleasure to be president of the Union, was compelled 
to be present at another meeting. It was at once his duty 
and pleasure to introduce Mr. Reginald Bray. It was no 
conventional commonplace to say that he had been looking 
forward with particular interest to hearing Mr. Bray s paper, 
because, apart from any other contributions he had given, 
he was the author of “ The Children of the Town,” in The 
Heart of the Umpire , etc. Those who had read these articles 
needed no other introduction. 

At 12.0, Mr. Reginald Bray read his paper on 
OUR RELATIONS TO OUR FELLOW-CREATURES. 

I remember reading somewhere a fairy tale of a princess 
who lost her heart— unfortunately not to a lover but to a 
witch who had stolen and imprisoned it within a mountain 
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of ice. The life of the princess was a curious one. She 
stood in the closest of relations to a large number of people, 
to her parents who fed and clothed her, to the attendants 
who provided her with amusement, and to the princes who 
competed with one another for her hand. But to all alike 
she was indifferent; they were no more to her than the 
chairs on which she sat, or the bed in which she slept. 
They supplied her needs and to that extent came into her 
life, but they came no further. In course of time the usual 
fairy prince put in an appearance. After a fierce struggle 
he rescued the heart of the princess from the ice mountain 
and restored it to the owner. A striking change followed. 
The actual relations, regarded as objects of knowledge, 
remained unaltered ; but in the eyes of the princess they 
became invested w’ith a new colouring, a new warmth and a 
new life that transformed the whole world. Before, her 
fellow-creatures had seemed only so many conditions to 
which of necessity her actions conformed ; they now acquired 
an importance of their own quite independent of the fact that 
they were means of satisfying her wants. Hitherto her 
parents had appeared merely an intricate piece of furniture ; 
they now became living beings whose existence and welfare 
were charged with a significance such as the state of repair 
of a complex machine could never possess. While, as for 
the prince it is but natural to anticipate that the princess 
restored to him the heart he had so gallantly won. The 
human element with its companions of passion and sentiment 
had been introduced into her existence ; and her relations to 
the world, before passive, had become active and living. 

So far as the larger portion of humanity is concerned, we 
resemble the princess before the arrival of the prince. 

hether we will or no, we are brought into many and varied 
re ations with our fellow-creatures The intricate mechanism 
o civilization has widened enormously the field of these 
re i ^ t ^ on . s ' But they are mainly of the passive kind ; they are 
ca e into existence without our consent or co-operation, 
an v\e are constrained by the bonds they create. The 
human beings who stand related to us in this way are only 
so many complicated machines that minister to our needs, 
arousing in our hearts no trace of feeling and emotion. We 
are for example brought into passive relations with the 


iTe Jtlbhsh frf W S 164 ^ Ceyl ° n 5 eV6ry breakf ast-time a tie 
Ixort, be tween us. But the condition of the native 

no appreciable effect on our conduct ; he may be 
appy or miserable, but this knowledge makes no practical 
ltterence to us. He is merely one of the forces of the world, 
like gravity or electricity, to be used but not to be loved. 
e re ation is purely of the passive kind, and we are like 

e princess before the prince came. The relation may, 
ot course, at any time become active ; this will occur if, let 
us say, we become tea merchants or missionaries. Standing 
in conspicuous contrast with Ceylon, there is always some 
nook or corner in our world where the relations are active, 
as, for example, our family circle. We are no longer cold 
and passionless, we no longer submit ourselves passively as 
to unalterable conditions ; but we play instead an active part 
in the relation, and the living beings to whom we stand 
related are to us motives for action and objects of love — 
the prince has come. 

But what is the significance of this distinction ? I think we 
may say without exaggeration that all real progress of the 
world has been made and will be made by the conversion 
of passive into active relations, in other words, by adding the 
warmth of the human element to the mechanical ties that 
bind us to our fellow-men. Little more than a hundred years 
ago we bought our sugar placidly indifferent to the fact that 
the sugar canes were cultivated by slave labour. Our relation 
to the slaves was of the passive kind. 1 hen came a handful 
of men who brought home to us the truth that these slaves 
were living creatures with feelings like our own, but bound 
in throbbing helplessness to the yoke of an oppressive task 
master. The relation became active and we freed the slaves. 
Less than a hundred years back we burned our coal cheerily, 
oblivious and negligent that we were at the same time 
burning up the lives of the women and children who 
toiled in the mines. Then a great reformer and a great 
poem rendered this passive relation active and inaugurated 
the era of factory legislation. What is true ot the progress 
of a nation is equally true of the progress of a child. His 
education is little more than the conversion of passive into 
active relations ; and its success turns on the number and 
nature of these active relations. 
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Now there is an important point concerning relations that 
must never be forgotten. When once we are grown up, our 
habits formed and our prejudices developed, certain relations 
decline under any conditions to become active. They remain 
me re matter for knowledge, and can be illumined by no 
single ray of feeling. Had the fairy princess been immured 
in a dungeon till the charms of her youth had faded, it is 
probable that no prince would have been drawn to so 
unattractive a creature. Or, if his gallantry had driven him 
to his work of rescue, he would have discovered that the 
heart, imprisoned within the ice mountain, had turned to 
ice itself, and, when returned to the princess, was incapable 
of warming to a single throb of affection. So too if the heart 
of a child is left to freeze in the ice mountain of indifference, 
there is no magic that will thaw it into life when childhood 
is passed and gone. 


Here then I have reached two important principles that 
touch closely our relations to our fellow-creatures. First, 
passive relations must be made active, in other words, hearts 
be trained to beat in sympathy with that vast multitude to 
whom, however indirectly, we stand related. And next, this 
task can only be achieved in early life, before character has 
grown rigid and unpliable; it must be begun among children. 

Now, before we begin to consider how these active relations 
may best be established, we must decide on the kind of 
e ation required. AY e are here brought face to face with a 
controversy, and the side taken will materially affect our 
on education. I here are two opinions, diametrically 
ppose , concerning the nature of the tie that ought to unite 
. W ; . OUr . e ^ ow ' cre atures. Both agree that we should 
decl a rp n tn CtlV u rela1dons all men. But the one party 

case • tE * * 6 tle OU ^ bt to b e °f the same strength in each 

must he ’ for . exam P le ’ the that binds me to my brother 
rCevL n n a°H ?r/ han the tie bhldi "S to a native 

allowed no "weight Tn ^et ^ ** ™ y br ° ther ° Ught l ° 
the other r. g determining my judgment. While 

strength of th y Strenuousl y maintains the position that the 

asserff^t , * ° Ught l ° Vary in every ^se, and further 

individuals | ln . ess are ver y closely connected with a few 

any active rel ? abso utel y impossible for us to enter into 
"y active relations with the dusky inhabitants of Ceylon. 
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Tolsto V rSt c° P f n * ° " T advocated hytbe great Russian authw, 
th - y ‘ . ° far as 1 am aware he has not himself discussed 

effort qU t Stl0n m r , elati ° n t0 family life ’ but has con fined his 

ttorts to an attack on national life, teaching that patriotism 

f a Vlce and n °t a virtue, a spirit to be rooted up instead 
cu tvate . Certain socialists, however, have carried the 
standard of battle into the family circle. They maintain that 
t e family bond is the most serious obstacle in the path 
of progress. “Domestic unity,” they say, “is inconsistent 
wit i an absolute social unity vested in the state,” or again, 

Family supremacy will be absolutely incompatible with an 
interdependent solidaric commonwealth.” The arguments, 
whether the fight ranges round family or country, are the 
same. If a man is compelled to choose between the happiness 
of his brother and the happiness of a native of Ceylon, under 
present conditions he prefers the former. Further, if the 
choice lies between his brother and two Ceylon tea gatherers, 
the result is the same. This preferential love of the few 
leads to the sacrifice of the many in the interests of these 
few. Where a country is concerned war is the outcome ; 
and where a family is in question selfishness will prevail. 
The progress of civilization is barred until this preferential 
affection, whether for the individual or for the country, dis- 
appears. This, in brief, is their line of argument. Personally 
I differ entirely from these conclusions. A short time devoted 
to unravelling the fallacies that underlie these arguments 
will not be time wasted, as I hope to render clear certain 
truths which have an important bearing on my subject. 
What then have I to say in answer to the Tolstoyans ? I 
admit frankly the truth of their assertions. I confess that 
the special love for a few does lead to a preference for the 
interests of these few ; I grant that an impartial view of the 
claims of humanity is thus rendered impossible. But I 
absolutely deny the truth of the conclusions supposed to be 
founded on these facts. P'or to advocate, as is done, the 
destruction of a certain system of relations on the ground 
that dangers and evils are connected with them, is nothing 
short of lunacy. On this principle a man with a weak 
digestion must be advised to abstain altogether from food or 
fear that a meal will cause him discomfort. In either case 
there is an obvious alternative, to recognize the danger ant 
to take precautions against it. 
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Further, the Tolstoyans lose sight of the important truth 
that man is human, and shares with his fellows the frailties 
of humanity. He cannot help loving the few he knows 
more than the many with whom he is unacquainted. If he 
fight against this natural tendency, he can only win success 
by eradicating the affections. In this process his immediate 
neighbours will lose and humanity will in no wise be a 
gainer. To imagine that a love of humanity is acquired by 
the cultivation of a genial indifference to the individual is to 
establish strong claims to a cell in a lunatic asylum. 

Lastly, when a man is exhorted to consider the effect of 
his actions in humanity, he might with as good sense be told 
to calculate the influence of the innumerable earthquakes his 
every step along the pavement is creating. He is lost in 
bewilderment and can trace no effect on so visionary a body. 
“The individual, as Mazzini says, “is too insignificant and 
humanity is too vast.” He knows neither what to do nor 
what to abstain from doing. So long as there is no call 
for action, an indulgence in the vague sentiment of humanity 
is a harmless form of dissipation. Hut it provides neither 
guidance nor stimulating motive for effective work. Possibly 
for people of another planet, made on the lines of a logical 
machine, an impartial view of the universe may be possible; 
but for us, poor creatures of sentiment as we are, it is un- 
meaning and unworkable. 

Our active relations must therefore possess different 
degrees of strength. To pervert a parable; it is only from 
the well-plemshed board of a rich family love that Dives 
has any crumbs of affection to spare for that poor beggar 
humanity, sitting outside on the doorstep. I fear that manv 
of you must think I have wandered far from my subject'. 

> excuse is my desire to make prominent two principles, 
as anxious to show that our relation to our fellow-creatures 
^ re garded as starting from some one central point, 
rirH Wldemng Awards in a series of circles. Each 

wbi ) 6 tpH 0 ^ 8 US W * der cont act with the world outside, 
the d i T g f the de decreases with every increase in 
It fobo rt the Secondl y< a * a sort of corollary, 

of ci 1 ^ at ’ JUS p ^ We Cannot be gin with the whole series 
whole S> S ° f at 1 e cornmen cement we cannot take in the 
ole scope of one, but must concentrate first on some single 
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ou^relation terms ’ if We desire to change 

active form any SS ° f pe ° ple from the P assive t0 the 

active rel t’ ** S ° me 006 perSOn and enter into 

of reLTn I " 8 W m ' After thi8 ’ 1 fear drear >’’ the °ry 
. *p ^ nS * Can paSS on to consid er how the results apply 
to the education of a child. y 


I. The Relation to the Family. 

A child is not born into the world a mere disconnected 
atom of humanity ; he is born a new member in an already 
closely linked and interrelated world— the miniature world 
of home. From the moment of his entry, close ties bind him 
to the few ; and it is not long before he learns that all his 
needs and happiness depend on these few. The welfare of 
the whole depends so entirely on the relation between the 
units, that from his earliest years the consequences attending 
conduct stand vividly impressed on his mind. The world is 
but an enlarged copy of the family and its ideal — the ideal 
of an association regulated by mutual service and mutual 
good will — is the ideal found most closely realised within the 
family. The family, someone has said, is the heart’s father- 
land. Now, it would be presumptuous in a bachelor to 
attempt an explanation of how the child may best be taught 
the meaning of these family relations. But there are certain 
characteristics that should be conspicuous in the family re- 
lation, characteristics which make that relation the type and 
model of all relations to our fellow-creatures. First, love 
and not expectation of reward is the motive that determines 
conduct. The attempts of the child to please the mother are 
so many expressions of the feelings cherished towards her. 
There is no thought of any further happiness than that 
derived from the pleasure she will show. 

Secondly, to the various services performed and received 
there clings no taint of favour and patronage on the one side, 
and no humiliating sense of dependence on the other. Here 
is the typical community, where the weaker turns naturally 
to the stronger, and the stronger shares his strength with 
the weaker. 

Thirdly, while cultivating and strengthening the emotions, 
the family life makes it easy to turn these emotions into 
action. There are few things more injurious to character than 
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the idle indulgence in emotions which result in action of no 
kind and remain an end in themselves. This empty senti- 
mentalism is a real danger of the present day ; it is a habit 
that grows upon a man, giving him all the consciousness of 
virtue without the feeling of effort that alone makes virtue 
virtuous. William James has some remarks on this point 
that deserve quotation : — “ Every time,” he says, “ a resolve 
or a fine glow of feeling evaporates without bearing practical 
fruit is worse than a chance lost ; it works so as positively to 
hinder future resolutions and emotions from taking the 

normal path of discharge One becomes filled with 

emotions which habitually pass without prompting to any 
deed, and so the inertly sentimental condition is kept up. 
The remedy would be never to suffer one’s self to have an 
emotion .... without expressing it afterwards in some 
active way. Let the expression be the least thing in the 
world speaking genially to one’s aunt — if nothing more 
heroic offers, but let it not fail to take place.” 

This is an important lesson. The child must be shown 
how to find in some sort of action an expression for each 
emotion, and be prevented from indulging in that idle 
sentimentalism so prevalent nowadays. In a family this is 
easy ; there is always someone to whom the child can show 
kindness, some definite person who mav be saved a pain or 
given a pleasure. The deadening effect of the sentiment of 
humanity is due to the difficulty found in breeding action out 
of so vague and impersonal a feeling. 

These three characteristics— service from sympathy, service 
without sense of patronage, and service as the definite 

e ? Pr fI S i° n • ° f 6aCh emotion — 1 together, give the model that 
ou istinguish all our relations with our fellow-creatures. 

II. Our Relation to our Neighbours. 


• i 6 v am 7 orms tbe cent re of the system of widening 
!? rC es y W 1C we are brought into contact with the rest o 
. 'u° r cm ever secluded and isolated the family ma] 

multiu^ Ver S r f ° ngly ^ aded from commerce with th< 
multitudmous life outside, some commerce there must be 

rtablistdT m T Sha11 be and With whom ^ sha “ b ‘ 

ThfrelaH ’ ii ^ ?“ ardian of the child can determine 
The relations will be of two kinds, the one with people of the 
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class. S °The TlZ^on’ ^ members of a different 

If the O mil r? th the former Presents little difficulties 

mentioned L * heakhy and distin ^sbed by the above- 
will be C laraCtenstlCs > the child’s relation to his neighbour 
i b ,7 ely a " expansion of the family tie. Valuin' 
rent y we hlmSelf> . and conscious that his whole happiness i! 
h / e , ere ’ 11 wlU not be bard to inspire him with the wish 

have ^ The 

t dlffi culty in showing the child how by some self- 

rifice he may give effect to this feeling. The only point 
at needs attention is to insure that any such service shall 
be free from patronage. This, among equals, is not a task 
of any great difficulty. The relation to those in a different 
class of life is much more difficult to establish. This does 
not occur naturally, and where some tie is created it is often 
of an undesirable kind. 

I shall here consider the relations of what are usually 
called the upper to the lower classes. All admit the 
desirability of such relations, and all lament the present 
unsatisfactory condition. The great blot and the great 
danger of modern civilisation is this complete segregation of 
classes. One class stands in ignorance of the manner of life 
and the needs of the other. The personal element, the 
personal tie, and the personal knowledge are absent ; in 
consequence, all effective sympathy is rendered impossible 
London stands as the most prominent example of such 
segregation. To most of us London means little more than 
the uninhabited region of the City and a comparatively small 
fragment of the sparsely populated West End. What 
associations, what memories, and what ideas are connected 
with Stepney or Camberwell, each possessing a quarter 
of a million inhabitants ? These people are no more to us 
than the tea gatherer in Ceylon. What is true of London is 
true of other towns ; everywhere there is prominent this 
characteristic separation of class from class. The evils are 
obvious. In spite of a democratic constitution one class 
governs the other ; and government enlightened by ignorance 
is only one step better than no government at all. If the 
lower classes remain quiet all is supposed to be well and 
nothing is done ; if they agitate, then the wrong course is 
almost sure to be followed. Until one class understands 
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and sympathises with the other, there is little hope of real 
progress. The passive relations now existing must be made 
active. If we wish for success we must endeavour to make 
these relations active among our children. As we grow older 
and our characters formed, it becomes more and more difficult 
to establish active new relations. They won’t connect. Some 
trivial matter renders the whole relation unsatisfactory. For 
example, the fact that a person eats off the end of his knife 
or manifests a certain hesitancy in the distribution of his 
aspirates is probably an impassable barrier to any true 
riendship. Children fortunately are free from such prejudices 
and relations impossible for an adult are possible for them! 
Ihe relations desired are of course relations marked by the 
t ree characteristics of the family — service from sympathy 

service without patronage, and service as the expression of 
each emotion. 

How can this relation be established ? I do not think there 
is any serious obstacle in the way. When your Secretary 
asked me to read a paper at this Conference, she kindly sent 
me a number of leaflets relating to the Society. I read 
t em with great interest and was particularly struck by the 
admirable methods employed to render the child familiar with 

t f e iJ W t yS ° f Nature - Provision was made for teaching the 
c lid Natural History and country excursions arranged to 
give reality and life to these lessons. Then I began to 
wonder whether there was any similar provision for teaching 
the children what I call Human History. I do not mean the 
history of the Past, but the history of the various classes of 
people living around. The lessons of Natural History and 
uman istory run parallel. There will be lessons on the 
con ltion and manner of life of the labouring classes. Then 
to give reality to the lessons there will be, in place of an 
excursion into the country, an excursion to, let us say, 
a v\orl or Bethnal Green. The children will then walk 
through the meaner streets, they will watch the boys and 
girls as they come from school, and see them playing in their 

if e ^ S n roa< ^ s » the y will examine the coster barrows 
and have pointed out to them the block dwellings and cottages 
in which the people live. I fancy this will be quite as 
interesting and instructive as a visit to the country. The 
rst effect produced will be that of confusion and bewilder- 
ment ' he strangely new manner of existence, the countless 
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sea of life and its many needs will not fail to excite 

serve To clT ? m ° tl0n ' But the ver y numbers concerned will 

lessness n f*fh by throwin S into Prominence the help- 

ssness of the individual. In other words such an excursion 

encourage that least desirable kind of feeling, which 
issues in no form of action. The children will probably have 

™ pe ° n V eir m * nc * s the misery of such an existence, and 
a e same time their own impotence to cope with the evil. 

ey wi t us be left at once with an erroneous impression 
and a feeling of sympathy incapable of expression. In 
discussing relations in general I tried to show that when the 
system of widening circles included a whole class we could 
not embrace the whole circle, but must first put ourselves into 
active relations with one member and know-him. This points 
to the remedy ; the children must become intimately acquainted 
with a few individuals. There are many safe ways of securing 
this result. At the present time in a large number of the 
elementary schools Happy Evenings are established for the 
children. Ladies and gentlemen come weekly and provide 


games and amusements for the children. Why should not 
our own children go and assist: After two or three visits 

the child will be sure to make a few friends. On the next 
excursion he may visit them at their own homes and perhaps 
invite them to his own. Friendships will be easily made and 
can be continued in various ways, For example, the children 
may correspond, I can answer for the school children that 
they would delight to receive and answer letters. Or again, 
when in the country, flowers can be picked and sent to the 
town-child. No treasures will be valued more highly. 

Another method by which individual friendships can be 
made will be to use the Country Holiday Fund. Each year 
a large number of London children are boarded out in country 
villages within a radius of about a hundred miles from London. 
While in the country they sadly need friends and welcome 
the companionship of children living in the neighbourhood. 

These are a few examples of how intimate relations can be 
established between the different classes. Without these 
relations I do not see how one class can come to understand 
the other. I do not believe that any harm can result from 
such acquaintances. I know the children attending the schools 
very intimately and I am certain that, so far as the greater 
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number are concerned, nothing but benefit will spring from 
friendship with them. Moreover the school teacher will 
always be able to vouch for the character of any particular 
child. 

No doubt as years go on it will be often impossible to 
continue these friendships. But the desired result will have 
been attained. The relation of the upper to the lower class 
will be transformed, will be active instead of passive, because 
sanctified by the memory of childish friendships. As regards 
the nature of the relation it will in most cases resemble the 
family relation. It will be free from thought of reward or 
sense of patronage, and instead of a vague sentimental 
sympathy with the needs of an innumerable class there will 
be the stimulating effect of affection felt for some definite 
indmdua 1 ; It will serve as a pattern to the relations that 
should exist when we are grown men, personal service and 
sympathy taking the place of a subscription to a charity or a 
few pennies thrown to a beggar. 

III. Our Relation to our Country and Humanity. 

°ur circle of relations has widened ; it has passed beyond 
e family and includes our neighbours, both those in our 
own class and those in other classes. Of the wider circles I 
have tune to say but a few words. There remains our relation 

rom U child U i 7 and “ hUmanity ' Fr ° m Childish f-ndships, 
ouMove of gam< ‘ S ,’ 8nd fr ° m Childish me >nories is derived 

of counter 6 P ‘ aCe ' Fr ° m l0Ve ° f native P‘ ace '°ve 
was Sly. th h Ugh n0t S ° “ Sy "° W as " 

f nr Du y • Qa ^ S °* ° d> w hen a country was fighting- 

“a ~r ce agai " St eXternal enemies ’ this 

it wts onlv bv t t COUntry r life ’ f0rmed itself - Men saw that 
each native place ret”' 0 ^ 0 - 1 ^ manifold n ative places that 
day when we are far Ti^ ^ lnde P enden ce. At the present 

spirit of patriotism i! d^out^ Thi ^ ^ St ™^ le the 
Of life to a nation ,.j •! g hls s P lru ls as the breath 

bland indifferce: F o ;t:„7e, n v Cti ° n ° ann0t b e viewed with 

and in its n a w s the . i ^ ° Ur countr y has a history 

battles, whether against foes^with^ ^7 ^ great 

forefathers fought before them h T ^ ^ Wlthln ’ their 
what may be called the : Idlstor y must be taught from 

must be taught o k. Pat , n0tlC P ° int of view. The child 
taught to be proud of his country, proud of the 
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pat!'e a m r endu7nr Pr f dUCed ' Pr ° Ud ° f tha gloriouT^A^ 

proud of fhe b 7 6Ver engraven U P°" its ««>rd s , and 
, , enefits it has conferred on humanity. He 

the present ^hi^t r6StS Up ° n the present > and that 

upon a past the $ 1 ° makG ° F maf 5 that the P resent stands 
to ffive fhei ’ r ^ ° W ^ reatlon of men who have been willing 

witW h 7 S> Ut th ° Ught ° f reward ’ and often > too, 
th' fi Pe °r success > merely because their country asked 

this sacrifice of them. Without love of country there can 
be no effective. love of humanity. The gap between the 
dimly and the world of human beings is too wide for active 
relations to reach across. Our country is the field in which 
we work for humanity. “Our country," says Mazzini, “is 
our home that God has given us, placing therein a numerous 
family that loves us and whom we love ; a family with whom 
we sympathize more readily, and whom we understand more 
quickly than we do others, and which, from its being centred 
round a given spot, and from the homogeneous nature of its 
elements, is adapted to a special branch of activity.” 

Our relations have widened, but even yet our Ceylon tea 
gatherer is left forlorn without and must be reached. As an 
individual it is improbable that we can ever enter into active 
relations with him ; even if we did so, from failing to com- 
prehend his feelings and his needs, we should probably use 
him wrongly. Yet a relation there is, a relation clear, distinct, 
and capable only of benefit, the relation between country 
and country. We are conscious of the priceless treasure a 
country is to us ; it should be our endeavour to assist other 
countries to win that same treasure. When Europe freed 
Greece from the tyranny of the Turk, conferring on them 
their independence, this was a striking example of an active 
relation between country and country. If a child loves his 
country, he will wish that others also shall have a country 
to love. As he grows older his opinion becomes part of the 
opinion of his land and so takes active form. In speaking 
of country and humanity, I have been following closely the 
teaching of the great Italian patriot, Mazzini, who more than 
any other man has explained clearly and eloquently these 
relations. I venture to quote him once again. “ Humanity, 
he says, “ is a vast army advancing to the conquest of lands 
unknown, against enemies both powerful and astute. The. 
peoples are the different corps, the divisions of that army. 
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Each of them has its post assigned to it, and its special 
operation to execute ; and the common victory depends upon 
the exactitude with which those distinct operations shall be 
fulfilled. Disturb not the order of the battle. Forsake not 
the banner given to you of God. . . . Your country is the 

sign of the mission God has given you to fulfil towards 
humanity.” 

Here then we have the broad outline of our relations to- 
wards our fellow-creatures. The progress from the narrower 
to the wider circles follows everywhere the same course. 
It is only by learning to love the members of our family, or 
a few individuals, that we can have love to spare for our 
neighbours ; it is only from sympathy with our neighbours 
that the spirit of patriotism can be created, and it is only 
through this love of country that we can rise to active 
relations with humanity. 

I began my lecture with a fairy tale. Let me return to it. 
It was in truth no fairy tale, there was no fairy prince, there 
was no mountain of ice, and there was no stolen heart. 
It was the tale of a child brought up in a family indifferent 
to er existence, and careless of her sorrows and her pains. 
Her heart remained cold and the world a grey and barren 
wilderness. Ihen came the prince; he was but an ordinary 
common-place mortal, but he touched her heart and warmed 
it into 1 e. I his love of him, this love of a single individual 
transformed the world, peopling it with new and wonderful 
beings, her heart’s children, and made of it a paradise. 

Lord Aberdeen, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Bray, 
sai that he had been surprised to hear that the lecturer 

There U pa ^ notlsm was not in a thriving condition. 

But as td a great deal ° f patriotism in the air. 

and deen nat eC , tUrer Went on > he reminded them that true 

to one coumr A WaS ° f the S ° rt that 1,mits Patriotism 
countrv ind.i y A PP reciatl on and pride of one’s own 

love of country. 5 Tr^lole^^'^ Wh ° alS ° ^ th&t 

iust as in a v. > )f country is an expansive quality, 

(generally her u 6 WOman who has a happy home 

to eniov that ho Se . her ° Wn influe "ce) will not be content 

with oft... J °, nly ’ but wi “ wish share her happiness 
with others who are less fortunate. 

parts^of London N ^ ^ childre " into th o Poorer 

parts of London would not expose them to infectious illnesses. 
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R. RAY thought there would not be much danger of 

is in the open streets, and reminded her that special 
registers were kept showing in what parts of London there 
were cases of infectious illnesses. 

Lady Campbell : The same mothers who would refuse to 
ta e their children through the London streets on the score 

0 risk of infection would be quite willing to send their boys 
to a preparatory school where they were liable to almost 
every kind of infection. One must allow the smaller issues 
to slide. Ihe risk of infection can be greatly minimised by 
simple precautions, and we ought to consider the equally 
great risk to character in neglecting this opportunity. I 
should like to ask Mrs. Franklin to explain the attitude of 
the P.N.E.U. towards intercourse with poor and sick children. 

Mrs. Franklin : I have forgotten for the moment the 
address of the lady which was given in ‘‘Aunt Mai’s Budget ” 
in this connection, but Mrs. Steinthal, who is present, would, 

1 am sure, be glad to give the name of the ^Secretary of the 
Guild which encourages children to correspond with and 
make friends with children in the lower classes. I agree 
with Lady Campbell that the risk of infection meets us 
everywhere. The baby in the perambulator who never goes 
anywhere but into the gardens may be the first to bring 
measles into the home. It seems to me that there may be 
other difficulties, such as our not wishing to fill up our 
children’s time by undertaking anything new. Parents 
should not try to do everything in one year or one term, 
but let each relationship be taken up as occasion offers. At 
the same time we should seize with delight any opportunity 
of enabling our children to come into closer contact with 
those of other classes. 

MRS. SlEVEKlNG : If children are able to make friends 
with those of other classes, it seems to me that it should be 
easy to continue the friendship when they are grown up. If 
they make personal friendships as children, I do not see that 
there need be any break in after life. The idea of taking 
children up to the poorer parts of London is admirable, 
things are just ready for it. The whole question is ripe lor 
settlement, if only parents will give their attention to it. 


* Miss Edith Wyvill, Denton, Ben Rbydding, Yorks. 
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Mrs. Morris : I have always found it a good plan to 
ask children to come and stay with my own children in the 
country, and in this way to make them feel that there is no 
difference between themselves and children of another class. 
Then it should be possible to continue a friendship through 
life. Would it not be well to follow out some of the ideals 
of the G.F.S., where they welcome all classes as members 
and associates, and all meet at the same sewing-classes, etc. ? 

Mrs. Hayter thought the children of the higher class 
were much more ready to form such friendships than the 
children of the lower. We are very often misunderstood in 
our efforts in this direction. The Bishop of Rochester’s 
scheme is an excellent one, and also that of the United Girls’ 
Schools Mission, where each girl has a poor child allotted 

to her as friend, with whom she corresponds from time 
to time. 

Lord Aberdeen, in summing up the discussion, gave 
a personal reminiscence of his childhood. When at 
the age of about eight years old he lived in Regent's 
Bark, and made friends with the cowkeeper’s children. His 
governess disapproved of this, but his mother offering no 
opposition the friendship was allowed to continue, and he 
was sure with no evil results to himself, and he hoped with 
none to the other children. 

At 3 p.m., the Local Secretaries’ Meeting was held. 

Mr^ tV 33 ’ Cavendish Square (by kind permission of 

fs Q ., uT Thompson) ‘ Chairma " = E. Symes Thompson, 

Hie Chairman, in welcoming the very large audience 
spoke very warmly of the P N F TT ^ / , dUOIence * 

introduced Dr Gow h ’ i ' L ' U ’’ and ’ after a short speech, 
Who read hU papfr l’ H “ dm “ Br of We Stmi „s.er Schoo., 

TRAINING in ENGLISH SCHOOI S 

p r a at;,i ar r res ' L- readin * th ™s h •»» 

r Sped., stress is ^ T 

developmen^of the^hole ZTV'ITT, ^ ^ 

Character is everything,.' 
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I wish in this paper to reinforce them by calling your attention 

to some aspects of education as it is practised in English 
schools to-day. 

I quite agree that “character is everything.” There are 
abundant instances in which character has triumphed over 
superior brains and knowledge, or in which it has at least 
made the best of defeat. All the same, it strikes me that 
this maxim, “ character is everything,” is one which lends 
itself a good deal to “ cant,” by which I mean the unintelligent 
repetition of a formula to cover feeble or false or confused 
thinking. Or, if that is sometimes too harsh a judgment, I 
will say that this maxim lends itself easily to fallacy in 
thinking, and to misunderstanding in conversation. Character 
is so many-sided a thing, so all-pervading an influence, that 
it is difficult to grasp the whole of it at once, and one may 
think very justly about it in one aspect while forgetting that 
it has others, and two persons may argue very cogently 
about it without noticing that they are looking at it from 
different points of view, and have not quite the same things 
in mind. Consider in how many senses the word “ gentle- 
man, ^ or the word “self-respect/ 1 is employed by different 
people — how many ideals there are of “gentleman” or 
“ self-respect ” — and you will see what I mean when I say 
that the larger word “character” lends itself to fallacy and 
misunderstanding. 

Let me give you one or two examples of the way in which 
error may arise from contemplating character from a limited 
point of view. 

It is said, and said truly as I think, that of all forms 
of athletics rowing is the best, because of its enormous 
influence on the character. The oarsman in an eight has 
practically no opportunities of personal distinction. He 
undergoes toil, sometimes even torture, in a cause which is 
that of the whole crew and the whole club. If he wins, e 
shares the triumph with his fellows ; if he loses, he cannot 
blame anybody else, because he has no means of knowing 
whether the other men worked less hard than himse . 
will allow that the man who gives his very best t0 J 
common cause, without regarding whether other people ^h.rk 
or not and without looking for any personal glory is a man 
of noble character. Ye, no man can be educated enttrely. 


